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SERVING. 
The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells; 
The book of life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad. 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong. 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








LOUISA JEWETT ROBERTS. 

[Read by Henry W. Wilbur at a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, on the occasion of the 
placing on the walls of the Association Auditorium a portrait 
of Louisa J. Roberts. ] 

Biography is history personified. The life story 
of forceful and serviceable men and women is but a 
sectional account of the causes which they served, 
and the movements which they helped to advance. A 
biography of Susan B. Anthony would necessarily 
tell the vital things in the movement for the abolition 
of slavery from 1840 to 1863, and of the struggle 
for the equal rights of women from the Rochester 
Convention in 1848, to the closing scene of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage last month. 

This imperfect sketch of Louisa J. Roberts will, 
therefore, follow the line laid down above, and will 
skip much mere personal detail, that it may deal with 
the progress of her thought, the character of her ser- 
vice, and the growth of movements and influences 
which were in fact life of her life. 

This involves a study of the development of her 
thought, the scope of her ministry, and particularly 
the inception and growth of the First-day School 
movement, with whose literature and progress she 
was so actively connected. It may be said in passing 
that there were others now living, and still others who 
have gone to the great beyond, who were not less vig- 
orous and consecrated in labor than she, and if they 
are ignored it is no slight, but for the reason that this 
paper must revolve around her distinct personality as 
a pivot, and not because we have forgotten or wish to 
ignore the splendid array of her fellow servants. 
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Sussex County is the tip end of the State of Dela- 
ware. In that neighborhood Louisa Jewett Raymond 
was born in 1819. The time was barely the threshold 
of the forceful period of the nineteenth century. No 
steam railroad shortened the distance betweeen two 
points anywhere in our country. When life and mem- 
ory began with this daughter of Nathaniel Raymond, 
the electric telegraph had not begun to annihilate 
time and space, or send out its line to the ends of the 
earth. Louisa was twelve years old when Garrison’s 
Jnberator first rang out its uncompromising demand 
for immediate and unconditional emancipation, and 
her own family owned slaves. Her father was a sea- 
faring man, but died when his daughter was but three 
years old. 


In 1832 the widow removed her family to Lebanon, 
Conn., that she might secure better educational ad- 
vantages for her children. The family was soon back 
in Delaware, and subsequently removed to Philadel- 
phia, where Louisa, a girl in her teens, started a 
primary school on Carpenter Street, at the same time 
pursuing studies in the direction of an advanced edu- 
cation. In 1837 she took charge of the girls’ depart- 
ment in a school conducted by Spencer Roberts. On 
Eighth month 6th, 1840, Spencer and Louisa were 
married, and the connection and acquaintance which 
finally led her into the Society of Friends began. 

In her early life Louisa united with the Baptist de- 
nomination, and was baptized in the Schuylkill, near 
Gray’s Ferry bridge. ; 

The progress of the public school system made the 

toberts’ School unprofitable, and Spencer learned 
and followed the profession of a dentist. But the 
gold fever struck Philadelphia, and he became a 
“ forty-niner,” spending two years in the gold fields 
of California, when he returned to the Quaker City, 
and resumed the practice of his profession. : 

After the death of her mother Louisa Roberts 
united with Friends. This was in 1857. She at once 
became active in philanthropic work, both inside and 
outside the Society. In 1862 lost three little 
boys from diphtheria. Her great sorrow was borne 
with phenomenal resignation, and was lightened by 
love and labor for others. In 1863 we find her work- 
ing among the refugees on Mason’s Island, in the 
Potomac River, opposite Georgetown. 


she 


Returning to 
Philadelphia she went deeper than ever into the work 
for the unfortunate. She became connected with the 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER about 1875. In 1890 she 
and her husband celebrated their golden wedding. 
She was actively interested in the Southern colored 
schools, and a multitude of interests and activities 
evidently beyond her strength. 


There are few biographies of our 


“ public 


Friends ” which contain so marked a record of the 
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progress of religious ideas, and the growth of Bibli- 
eal criticism, as may be found in the all too brief jour- 
nal of Louisa Roberts. She gradually grew towards 
a broader faith and a more simple worship than the 


church of her childhood afforded, and found her need | 


supplied in the religious society in which her husband 
was a member. 
was visited by the committee from the monthly meet- 
ing having the care of her application for member- 
ship in the Society. In her Journal she says: “ I was 


much pleased with their visit, and trust I shall ever | 


be enabled to walk worthily with them. I do not har- 


monize as I would desire, but I trust my Heavenly | 


Father will look with compassion on his unstable 
handmaid, and give her ‘ beauty for ashes, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’” Louisa 
was thirty-eight years old, and had been seventeen 
years married, when she united with the Society. 

One of the milestones in the path of her progress 
in thought is listed in her Journal, Third month 22d, 
1867, really the tenth anniversary of her membership 
with Friends. The evening before she had Samuel 
M. Janney to tea. She says: “The conversation 
turned on the subject of the antiquity of man. 
S. M. J. seems to think that but little reliance is to 
be placed on any of the data at present adduced to 
prove that the existence of the human race dates back 
beyond the Mosaic record. The rapid increase of the 
species, he thinks, accounts for the peopling of the 
world at so early a day. I confess to a doubt on the 
subject.” Then she adds: “I cannot see why those 
who are earnestly seeking for the truth are so unwil- 
ling to look at this matter in the light of scientific in- 
quiry. The pure principles of our holy religion can- 
not suffer even if the full blaze of the light is brought 
to its investigation. We had better let go every tra- 
dition contained in the Old Testament than be found 
eaviling at ~ great truths recorded by the finger of 
time in God’s glorious book of nature.” That is less 
than forty years ago, but it was high and advanced 
ground at that time, so rapidly have we progressed 
from a traditional to a spiritual basis for our religion. 

On Third month 19th, 1869, we find her concerned 
over the genealogy of Jesus. After careful study of 
the Scriptures, she makes this confession: “‘ Now, to 
my mind, and I here write it with no want of rever- 
ence for the blessed Son and Sent of the Father, but 
that I may put on paper for future reference my 
honest, deliberate conviction, made up after reading, 
with an earnest desire to find the truth, both sacred 
Scripture and ecclesiastical history, that there is no 
warrant, either from the words of the blessed Jesus 
himself, or the facts as recorded by the evangelists, 
for the commonly accepted belief that Joseph was not 
the human father of the human body in which that 
birth of the Holy Spirit dwelt.” 

In 1873 she was led to again refer to the subject, 
and after having read Blauvelt on the Resurrection, 
and a re-reading of the gospel narrative, she still 
maintained her previous conviction. And with broad 
emphasis she says: “ And who is to decide, for it is 
one of the questions that must forever be mooted, and 
answered by each individual conscience according to 
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On E leventh month 22d, 1857, she | 


{Fourth month 21, 1906. 


the weight of internal evidence.” * My faith in 
the divinity of the man Jesus does not rest on those 
statements concerning his turning water into wine, 
or his having no natural father, or his walking on 
the water, or his appearing to his disciples after his 
crucifixion, but on the divine truths he uttered, and 
the fearlessness with which he proclaimed his divine 
mission, which were all contrary to the spirit of the 
times in which the eventful years of his public career 
were passed.” It may be said that in these state- 
ments Louisa Roberts simply anticipated the conclu- 
sion of more modern scholars, not a few of whom are 
pronouncedly evangelical, or have continued connec- 
tion with evangelical denominations, among them 
being Edward Grubb, English Friend, of London, 
and Dr. George A. Barton, Orthodox Friend, of 
America. 

Her Journal does not tell us the exact date when 
she began to speak in the religious meetings. Under 
date of Second month 8th, 1870, she says: “I have 
been slow in recognizing it to be my duty to speak 
before the as ssembly gathered in public w orship, but 
the words of the Master which bade men not to be 

ashamed to own him, warn me to be faithful, lest in 
the judgment he declare he never knew me.’ 

Eleventh month 26th, 1882, she wrote this in her 
Journal: ‘* I have had a dispensation of the work of 
the Gospel ministry laid upon me, not recognized by 
my brethren, but owned by the great Head of the 


Church, at times to my own peace of mind, and with 


a clearness of a call to the work that I have no reason 
to question. Yet there are times when I would fain 
be excused, and throw my burden on the meeting.” 

Her ministry was not acknowledged by the meet- 
ing until 1886, yet, as in a multitude of other cases 
there is no evidence that this formal recognition of 
the brethren made any difference whatever with the 
spiritual quality of her ministry, or her conduct and 
conversation in the church. 

Louisa Roberts, with her husband, visited every 
yearly meeting connected with our branch of the So- 
ciety. She also visited the Indians in the West, and 
was a sample of constant spiritual industry and con- 
cern. 

Louisa Roberts wrote much and well. Of course 
a considerable part of her literary efforts were hidden 
under the impersonal service of an editor. She wrote 
not a little verse, and wrote creditably. Her contri- 
bution to the literature of the First-day School move- 
ment was large, both as to contributions which ap- 
peared in Scattered Seeds and other periodical pub- 
lications, but also in the preparation of lesson leaves. 
This brings us to her connection with First-day school 
work, and opens the way for a review of that move- 
ment in the Society, as part of her life history. 

The First-day school in America was organized in 
the city of Philadelphia, First month 11th, 1791. 
On Twelfth month, 1796, this organization was incor- 
porated by the Legislature, with the following title: 

‘The Socie ty for the Institution and Support of 
First-day or Sunday Schools in the city of Philadel- 
phia and the districts of Southwark and Northern 
Liberties.” Friends were actively engaged in this 
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work, but they do not seem to have grasped the idea 
that these schools had any special value in teaching 
Friends’ children. The course of instruction included 
“reading and writing from the Bible, and such other 
moral and religious books as the Society may from 
time to time direct.” It appears that during the 
years from 1791 to 1800, the Society spent $3,968.56 
in its educational work, and gave instruction to 2,127 
children. When the American Sunday School Union 
was formed it overshadowed and absorbed the parent 
organization, and Friends for more than half a cen- 
tury disappeared from any First-day school activity. 

According to the Frrenps’ InreLxiceNcer of See- 
ond month “9th, 1861, there was a First-day school 
organized in the meeting house at Birmingham, with 
the consent of the preparative meeting, on Eleventh 
month, 1860. In the InteLiicencer of First month 
26th, 1861, in a communication heartily approving 
the then infant movement, Samuel M. Janney s said: 
“There have probably been many instances of First- 
day schools kept by our members. The writer of this 
article remembers with satisfaction that more than 
thirty years ago he engaged with other Friends in es- 
tablishing a First-day school for colored children, 
which was kept in a Friends’ meeting house.” 

Jane Johnson may not inaptly be called the spir- 
itual mother of Louisa J. Roberts. At just what time 
Jane began having a First-day school in her house, 
near the Green Street meeting house, cannot now be 
stated. At all events, Ninth month 29th, 1861, Jane 
Johnson and Louisa Roberts began a First-day school 
. the Green Street meeting house. It was attended 

by thirty-eight pupils, who in the main came without 


invitation or effort. They just “ flocked in,” as a re- 
port in the InreLLicENcER puts it. On Seventh 


month 5th, 1862, the attendance had increased to 
about eighty. The movement grew apace, and prac- 
tically grew as an individual concern, for it was a 
long time before the yearly meeting acknowledged 
or approved the work in an official way. In fact, this 
would seem to be the way all of our F riendly activi- 
ties had their beginning. The philanthropic work 
was an assured success before it had any recognition 
from the meetings. 

The First-day school movement was launched in 
the face of many misgivings on the part of some rep- 
resentative and influential Friends. The Inrexut- 
GENCER for 1861, and part of 1860, contained several 
communications opposing the whole idea. It should 
be said, however, that the movement had the editorial 
support of the paper from the start, and a majority 
of the communications published favored the experi- 
ment. It may be interesting to note the fears ex- 
pressed by the objectors. We make extracts from 
two of the adverse communications. The first came 
from Mendon, N. Y., and appeared in the Inrertt- 
GENCER of Second month 9th, 1861. We quote: 


“ While I fully agree with the sentiment, that in- 
stilling into the tender minds of the youth of our 
Society an appreciation of the beauty and purity of 
our vital principles, will aid them in yielding to the 
dictates of the indwelling principles of light and life, 
it appears to me that a systematic teaching at regu- 


lar periods, as on First-days, of those principles as 
they have been borne by the ancient worthies, will 
be more likely to lead into a traditionary reverence of 
the peculiar views and testimonies of the Society, and 
thus turn the mind away from a dependence on the 
immediate revealed will of God.” This Friend then 
continued: “ If the design be to inculeate a love for, 
and an acquaintance with, the fundamental principles 
of the Society, I ask, Can such a love and such an ac- 
quaintance be taught to children?’ He thought not, 
“for this ever and will remain the prerogative of 
God.” 

Another critic, belonging to one of the meetings in 
Dutchess County, N. Y., said: “ If a door is opened 
for First-day schools, I much fear the difficulty will 
not stop here, nor the decline of Friends be arrested 
thereby; but a departure from primitive simplicity 
and the fundamental principles of our Society will be 
quietly increased; for I apprehend that we should 
soon find that the aspiring disposition of many of our 
members would lead them to mingle with the more 
popular associations or institutions of the kind, whose 
motives and government being at variance with ours, 
would have a tendency to prepare the minds of many 
to seek a more intimate connection and alliance with 
other professed Christian bodies.” 

The two critics agreed in but one thing, and that 
in opposing the First-day school movement. One 
fancied that the schools would lead our children to 
rely on tradition, although he doubted if respect for 
our principles could be taught children; the other 
thought that the schools would lead the young folks 
away from our traditions, and land them in the lap of 
the other churches. The earnest First-day school 
workers of to-day may be able to determine whether 
either result feared by our pessimistic prophets has 
been realized. 

If the First-day schools 
schools and nothing else; 


are simply to be Bible 
if their only aim is to teach 
the principles and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends, in an arbitrary fashion, they might come 
short of the expectation of their well wishers. That 
they should teach the Bible and the Quaker testi- 
monies seems quite certain. But they might do more 
than that. The object is to make whole men and 
women, and that means that teaching nature may be 
as religious as teaching a book. It might be helpful 
in connection with the parables, to deal interestingly 
with the natural history upon which some of the para- 
bles were founded. It may be religious to teach 
whatever will make for clear thinking and clean liv- 
ing. Whatever makes that kind of men and women 
anywhere within the range of our Friendly connec- 
tion must tend to strengthen the Society, and extend 
its principles. Any amount of zeal to save the So 
ciety is not a guarantee of successful First-day se!:oo! 
service in and of itself. Another statement, which 
may seem paradoxical, but really is not, is that any 
amount of knowledge of the Bible, and conceivable 
expertness in the theory or practice of pedagozy, in 
and of themselves will not make successful First-day 
school workers. After knowledge of the Bible, and 
an understanding of pedagogy, and acquaintance with 
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the book of nature have all been possessed, the suc- 
cessful First-day school teacher must then supple- 
ment her knowledge with a certain faith in the 
Friendly principles, and an abiding enthusiasm for 
their promotion. Whatever success Louisa Roberts 
had in First-day school work was due to the happy 
combination of these requisites in her character. 

Friends seem to have had an almost phenomenal 
capacity to individually start new movements, and 
sometimes to collectively promote them, and then 
have signally failed to hitch the new processes to 
their own system, and to understand the mutual good 
there is in effort for human weal. As we have seen 
they were in at the beginning of First-day school 
work in Philadelphia, but permitted the other relig- 
ious bodies to appropriate and apply the idea for their 
own good, while our folks waited. Had the Society, 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, practically grafted the First-day 
school idea on the Friendly system, using it not sim- 
ply for their own children, but for the children of the 
street, and even the slums, it is exceedingly doubtful 
if the indifference and then the exodus of young peo- 
ple from the Society, which went on for half of the 
nineteenth century, would have taken place. 

The whole so-called Sunday School movement 
might have been broadened, liberalized and human- 
ized, had Friends applied their own first love to the 
immediate and continuous work of the Society. 

Another lesson which the life of Louisa Roberts 
seems to impress is the importance of always keeping 
the windows of one’s soul open towards the sun, as 
Whittier puts it. To not simply be receptive to the 
old light, but to be teachable when the new light 
dawns. In looking over our past we will find that the 
dear prophets of evil, who saw in First-day schools 
and philanthropic committees the opening wedge of a 
creaturely activity which was to open the seams of 
our spiritual habitation to the winds of worldliness, 
were not altogether correct, and therefore we may 
not be unduly nervous in the presence of the fear, 
which may perpetually discount the new occasion, 
and the new duty in our Society which the occasion 
calls into being. 

The Young Friends’ Association movement came 
to the front during the closing vears of Louisa J. 
Roberts’ life, and we have every reason to believe 
that she gave it encouragement and approval, as a 
valuable adjunct to the Society. These last years 
were characterized by much physical weakness and 
suffering, yet she was active and interested to the 
end. On the morning of the 8th of Third month, 
1893, she was at her desk in the INTELLIGENCER 
office, but at 10.30 the evening of the same day she 
passed away. The Germans have a new beatitude 
which they have added to the New Testament collec- 
tion, which may well close this sketch: “ Blessed are 
the homesick, for they shall reach home.” 


The problem of other centuries was that of saving 
people from the world; the problem of the present 
century is that of making people fit to save the world. 
—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


MEMORIES OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


[Written by Lydia H. Hall for the meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Young Friends’ Association, Fourth month 9th, 1906.) 


My acquaintance with Louisa J. Roberts began 
with the advent of the First-day schools. She was 
not a birthright member with Friends, but was reared 
in the faith of the Baptist Church, and on arriving at 
maturity became a devout member thereof. After 
her marriage with Spencer Roberts, who was a 
Friend, she became a thorough convert to the views 
of Friends of our branch, and joined her husband in 
membership with them. 


Her bright mind and devout spirit soon led her to 
seek the companionship of such Friendly leaders as 
Jane Johnson, of Green Street Monthly Meeting; 
William Dorsey, of Germantown, and other Philadel- 
phia Friends. Seeing the necessity for more religious 
instruction for the children, and following in the lead 
of Dr. Tyson, of Reading, Pa., a First-day school was 
started in Green Street meeting house, Philadelphia; 
a Bible class being held in a near-by house, under care 
of Jane Johnson and Louisa J. Roberts, was em- 
braced therein. Louisa having had the advantage of 
Bible training in the Baptist Sabbath Schools in her 
own childhood and youth, felt the need for it with her 
own children, as well as for others, and joined heart- 
ily in the work. 

I would here parenthetically remark that theology 
had much to do with the unfortunate Separation of 
1828. Seeing how the letter of the Scripture was 
exalted above the spirit, many families let the Bible 
fall into disuse, not valuing it for themselves or their 
children, and many others withdrew entirely from 
association with Friends. 

Louisa Roberts took an active part in the prepara- 
tion of literature for children free from theological 
dogma, as “ Talks for Children,” Parts I and II, by 
Jane Johnson; “ Biblical History,” by Anna A. 
Townsend; “‘ Conversations on the Queries,” by Har- 
riet E. Stockley, aiding in them all. A small fund 
was created for the publication of these books. These 
beginnings seem very meager in view of what has 
been done since, but the beginnings of things are 
necessarily small. In the early days of the lesson 
helps Louisa was the most prolific writer of the Bible 
series, keeping herself well informed as to modern 
interpretations and always leaning to the liberal side. 
When a First-day school paper was felt to be a neces- 
sity she threw herself into the project with great zeal 
and worked for the establishment of the Scattered 
Seeds by the Philadelphia First-day School Associa- 
tion. One incident is well remembered. At the 
spring meeting of the Association, held in Darby 
Meeting House, Fourth month 17th, 1869, having 
previously written and spoken on the subject, her 
eloquent appeal—supported by others—brought 
forth money for a trial issue of the little paper. 
Louisa, who was receiving the money in her lap, cried 
out to the amusement of those present, “ Enough, 
enough, I have enough,” thus following a character- 
istic impulse due more to honesty of purpose than to 
prudence. From the first number of Scattered Seeds, 
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in Fifth month, 1869, till the time of her sudden 
death in 1893, there was never a month without an 
article from “ Aunty Karlie,” which was her nom de 
plume. She was especially gifted in writing up natu- 
ral history subjects for the children, and being a 
member of the Academy of the Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia she was ever careful to verify her state- 
ments in whatever branch of science she was present- 
ing. Devoted to truth, she would have only correct 
facts for publication. Shie may be followed by work- 
ers of greater brilliancy of gifts, and as devoted to 
duty, but no one can excel her in love for the children 
and a closer following of the light as she saw it. Hers 
was the “ childlike heart,” and we can say with Whit- 
tier: 
“The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 
Swarthmore, 3d mo. 3d, 1906. 


THE FRIENDLY LEAVEN. 


(Concluded from last week. ) 


In this criticism, which may have sounded unjust 
when we first read it, but which we may find is “ truer 
than fiction,” there is one expression that seems to 
bear the most potent meaning. The speaker is quoted 


as saying, “ And to-day they are a dead force.” It 
has been some time since I have studied scientific 
works; there have been many marvelous discoveries 
made; what were supposed to be facts have been sup- 
planted by the broader, deeper knowledge. But so far 
as I know there can be no “ dead force ” in nature. 
A thing may be “dead,” then it is no longer a 
force ”; a thing may have “ force,” then it cannot be 
“dead.” Perhaps the speaker meant to say, “a 
latent force””—a body that could exert influence, 
could have momentum, could change conditions, but 
one that is asleep, waiting for some touch to arouse 
into fresh, full life and activity; a people, old and 
young in years, who have knowledge, who have 
power, who have strength, who have ability, who 
know the truth, who see the need, who hear the call, 
who are mostly able to share even worldly riches, 
who have a glorious past record, but who are under 
the spell of some warping lethargy, and all the while 
such magnificent opportunities for added growth, 
greater power, keener vision, deeper knowledge, pass 
wnheeded. If that be true, how pathetic. Is there 
nothing can rouse the sleepers, so that they also may 
yet be of “ service ” to the world and to themselves, 
that they may leave as a legacy no “ blank,” but full, 
rich harmony ? 

An old Scotch martyr, one of those who lost his 
physical life rather than lose his ideal of moral and 
spiritual life, had on his coat-of-arms a palm tree, tall 
and straight and slender, with heavy weights fas- 
tened to its long fronds, that notwithstanding lifted 
their graceful sweep high into the air. Underneath 
was the Latin motto, meaning, “I grow under a 
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weight.” Naturalists tell us that palm trees do grow 
most luxuriantly when apparently loaded down with 
weights. Perhaps the struggle that must be made to 
overcome the bending-downward tendency, the extra 
effort that must be exerted in order to develop the 
greater need for a grip in the rich soil, are just what 
are needed to send the roots deeper down into the 
earth, from whence all trees derive much of their life 
and strength; just what are needed to bring forth all 
the latent powers in branch and twig and leaf, com- 
bining all parts into a harmonious union for the pur- 
pose of not only withstanding wind and rain, but for 
a full, well-rounded growth even under difficulties. 

Can it be that we are missing our full growth be- 
cause of a lack of “ weight ” ¢ 

The Society of Friends began in the seventeenth 
century, a logical outcome of the religious oppression 
and intolerance. The history of those early Friends 
—as must ever be of those who stem the tide—is a 
succession of greater or lesser sacrifices, willingly 
made that they might be “ four-square ” to their un- 
derstanding of truth and justice, and that they should 
in no way dim the glory of their new, clear compre- 
hension of “ the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” Can it be that we of the twentieth 
century are losing our ability to “stand fast” be- 
cause there is now no oppression, no intolerance, no 
burdens, no weights, because there is nothing to over- 
come, no need for aught to sacrifice? The word “ sac- 
rifice ” so often calls to mind some ancient sacrificial 
stone, some heathen funeral pyre, some torture of 
the Inquisition, or the old Roman Coliseum, where 
Christian martyrs died for their faith’s sake. 

None of us need wait for some far-off chance for 
proving our worth. To stand firm, absolutely true to 
our highest ideal of manhood and womanhood, to be 
undismayed should none other see as we do, nor any 
be willing to face the opposition of those in power 
with us for conscience’ sake, anxious only that we 
stand for good—that is, God—to be as a rock amid 
shifting sands of public opinion, to be unfaltering to 
our holding to “‘ whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,” no 
matter what others may do; to be loyal, through sun 
and rain, heat and cold, spring and fall, summer and 
winter, all times and all seasons, to our own under- 
standing of right and wrong; to face misunderstand- 
ing, ridicule, censure, sarcasm, scorn, and, if need be, 
contempt, for the sake of an unpopular truth; to be 
utterly honest in all our dealing with our fellowmen; 
to “ reflect,” “as in a mirror,” which we must keep 
bright, as nearly as in us lies, the image of the Elder 
Brother, whose days in the long ago were full of just 
such “ living sacrifices ”; to do all these things sweet- 
ly, serenely, uncompromisingly, keeping ourselves 
truly “ unspotted ” from the world’s evil, while bear- 
ing our full share of the work of the world; to shrink 


-not for fear of contact with whatever of sin or sorrow 


may have entered into another’s life, but to rather 
glory in the knowledge that One before us who still 
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is with us, so interwove the divine through the hu- 
man, that he was able to leave us a message of “‘ Good 
cheer, I have overcome the world!” 
impartial “tests ” 
tried. 


These are the 
by which our lives can still be 


If not yet able to give of our own conscious knowl- 
edge for the uplift and strengthening of others, each 
one of us may at least “ reflect” some other light. 
The moon, wise men tell us, has no store of shine 
within herself, but she sheds beauty and cheer and 
blessing upon all the earth by faithfully reflecting 
the brillianey of the sun. 

Isaac Hillborn once preached a most powerful ser- 
mon woven from the thoughts awakened by noting 
the difference in the lighting power of two street 
lamps. Each lamp received the same quantity and 
quality of oil as the other; but the glass of the one 
was clean, the other was soiled; the one shone clear- 
ly, lightmg up the street, making it safe for the 
passer-by ; the other, because of its unclean condition, 
the dust, the dirt, the cobwebs, that had been allowed 
to accumulate, cast flickering shadows and 
rays of uncertain light. 


fleeting 
One is never sure of having 
his or her “ reflector” burnished brightly unless it is 
frequently used. 

You remember Hawthorne’s story of ‘“ The Great 
Stone Face?” How the simple farmer lad in early 
life gave no slightest impression of in any way re- 
sembling that wondrous, benign, grand countenance 
that nature had fashioned away up there among the 
clouds and mountains of New Hampshire. How 
through the vears of boyhood and young manhood it 
became his custom, when there was opportunity, to 
sit in silence, gazing earnestly upon those marvelous 
features, and longing to see that manly man whom le- 
gend had said would some day return a living image 
of the Great Stone Face. How all unconsciously his 
whole life became interwoven with the beauty and 
grandeur, the overshadowing benevolence, the eter- 
nal majesty of the sublime face into which he gazed. 
How, through those busy years, wherein he lost no 
opportunity of measuring the thoughts, the words, 
the acts, by the high standard he felt sure such a 
being must hold, he had slowly but surely grown into 
a perfect image of the Great Stone Face, reflecting 
“as in a mirror” the gracious streagth, the won- 
drous beauty, the tender majesty, and even a stran- 
ger was impelled to exclaim, “ Why, here is the image 
of that god of the mountain in the face of this man.” 

The minister I have already quoted evidently in- 
tended to say, “ There is no future for Quakers.” 
Quakerism cannot die. It is founded upon those 
simple, natural truths which, though at times hidden 
under much of man’s contriving, and often “ trodden 
under foot of man,” are eternal and rise triumphant 
with the years. 

Then, “is there no future for Quakers”? Each 
ene must answer, and upon the individual response 
depends the present as well as the future. If we will, 
instead of future history reading, “dissolved as a 
lump of sugar,” it will be said of us as Longfellow 
says of Evangeline: 
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“So was her love diffused, and like to some odorous spices 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma.” 


Rufus Jones, one of the twentieth century Friends 
who finds there is just a nook wherein he may do a 
man’s work and still be a Quaker, gives his answer 
in the words you may have already read in a recent 
issue of the Frienps Iyrevuicencer. I think they 
will bear repeating many times. “ There is room for 
those, whether they call themselves or not by the 
name of Quakers, who ean live Christianity rather 
than talk about it, who can show in their own lives 
that it is a real experience, able to transform char- 
acter, to inspire with worthy ideals, to supply the 
moral dynamic that is needed to live them out, trans- 
figuring suffering into discipline and drudgery into 
blessedness, and ‘ changing,’ as has been finely said, 
‘the thou shalt of the tables of stone into the J will 
of a new nature.’ There is room for those who can 
prove that the Spirit is free from human organiza- 
tion, and works in all alike, lavman as well as priest, 
woman as well as man, if only they will obey; that 
the Christian life may be an intense reality without 
any priesthood or any sacraments or any machinery 
whatever. There is room for those who can trust the 
Spirit to direct and control their corporate life. 
There is a growing tendency to worship force and 
wealth and prosperity, to bow down to all that is big 
and strong and impressive to the outward eyes. 
There is room for those who stand for the reality of 
the unseen, who dare to act on the conviction that it 
is not material but moral forces that really mould the 
destinies of man, who are willing to trust the hidden 
and silent influences of justice and of love. There is 
room for those who can be patient, because they have 
faith in God.” 

And so, also, there is wide room for the boy and 
girl, the man or woman, who will measure his or her 
life by the yardstick so faithfully used by Abraham 
Lincoln: “I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to the light I have. I must stand 
with anybody who stands right, stand with him while 
he is right and part with him when he goes wrong.” 

Is there no future for Quakers? No, unless you 
and I, each one of us, seeing as never before the 
beauty, the joy, the sacredness of the true, physical 
life, feeling more deeply than ever the blessing, the 
melody, the uplift of the pure moral life, shall make 
use of all the powers of body, mind and soul, toward 
reaching the full measure of the glorious eternal life. 
We of the twentieth century did not make the past, 
nor have we had the entire moulding of the present; 
but we may not shirk our responsibility for the fu- 
ture. ‘To-morrow, the next day, and all the days to 
come, will bear the influence of our touch. Shall we 
be less true than were those early Friends who have 
so blessed us and the world? Shall we bequeath an 
unwelcome legacy of flabby, unused, misused muscles, 
of umnreasoning, vacillating, dimmed 
warped, inglorious, vanquished souls ? 
alone can make answer. 


brains, of 
You and I 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—I. 
Biblical literature in its broadest sense includes 

the whole Bible. But literature defined as “ the 
class of writings in which expression and form, in 
connection with ideas of permanent and universal in- 
terest, are characteristic or essential features,” ' en- 
ables one to select some books or parts of books as en- 
titled to special literary study. Literature under 
this definition may be divided into various classes, 
such as poetry, romance, essays, ete. 

Hebrew literature, like that of other peoples, prob- 
ably began with poetry. Poetry is “one of the 
great primal human forces that go back to the devel- 
opment of the race,” * “ Poetry is the mother-tongue 
of the human race.” * The first thoughts and feelings 
that early man felt like keeping and handing on, he 
seems to have naturally expressed rhythmically. 
This early song should perhaps be called folk-song. 
It seems to spring from the general life of the com- 
munity expressing various feelings in connection with 
various events in a simple, child-like way. It em- 
bodied the elements of the life of the time. Of course 
poetry to-day is also the highest literary expression 
of the complex elements of social and individual life 
which the human spirit has thus far developed. And 
the whole range of this musical and spiritual key- 
board is found in our Bibles! Not of all the kinds of 
poetry. No nation has produced the best of every 
kind. Each people has excelled in that which best 
expresses its own peculiar qualities. The Hebrew 
people have excelled all others in lyrie song. The 
particular genius of the Hebrew people is subjective 
rather than objective. It was their inner life that 
seemed most important to them and has been most 
significant for the world. No doubt it is because they 
have listened so much to the inner voices of their 
hearts and have cared above everything else to give 
expression to their inner conceptions and feelings, 
that they have contributed more than any other peo- 
ple to the religious development of the world. It is, 
therefore, with the greatest possible interest that one 
turns to the study of Hebrew poetry. 

Probably the oldest song of the Bible is the frag- 
ment found in Gen., iv, 24, 25, generally known by 
scholars as “ The Sword Lay.” Some of the transla- 
tion is uncertain, but it can be read as follows: 

THE SWORD LAY. 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech! 
Truly I will slay a man for my wound, 
Yea, a lad for my sear. 

If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold 

Then Lamech seventy and seven-fold. 


Here we 
world.* 


find ourselves in the ancient savage 


Lamech is rejoicing over the invention of 
“every cutting instrument,” that is, metal instru- 
ments of warfare. He proclaims his savage joy be- 
tore his Now vengeance can be manifold. 
Now whoever shall so much as wound him shall be 


Wives. 


1 Century Dictionary. 

2 Ency. Brit., Article on Poetry. 
3J. G. Hamann. 

4 Read Gen. 4: 16-24. 
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slain. Yahweh,’ indeed, had promised Cain that he 
should be avenged seven-fold if any one should kill 
him, but Lamech’s sword is mightier than this word 
of Yahweh! It will bring a vengeance of seventy 
and seven fold. The third line may be read, “ Truly 
I have slain a man,” ete., which would then mean that 
Lamech had just come in from a conflict in which he 
had slain a man who had wounded him. He has tried 
the weapons forged by his son and feels that no one 
‘an withstand him in the future. 

Possibly it is somewhat disappointing to find the 
first Hebrew lyric breathing out such a savage spirit, 
but the song is, no doubt, true to the ethical standards 
of its time when vengeance was an obligation. It 
must be older than the eighth century B.C., for it is 
imbedded in a doecument® probably written about 
that time. It refiects nomadic life, and is put into a 
story of the origin of the three professions belonging 
to Nomads—sheep raising, music, smithing. 

In this poem we find the principle characteristics 
of subsequent Hebrew poetry in its beginnings. 
(1) There is rhythm; each line moves in trimeters 
—i.e., an accented syllable is followed by two unac- 
cented. (2) Thereisrhyme. The first two lines end 
in the sounds le and te; the third and fourth lines 
rhyme, while the fifth and sixth lines contain asso- 
nance. (3) There is parallelism. The first and see- 
ond lines express exactly the same thought, as do also 
the third and fourth lines. This love of stating things 
in parallels is one of the special features of Hebrew 
poetry. The fifth and sixth lines are also a parallel- 
ism of another kind. This subject will be taken up 
more thoroughly later. 


THE MASTERY OF JESUS.‘ 

From whatever side we approach the life of Jesus 
this impression of mastery confronts us. On the one 
hand is the ethical aspect of strength to which our 
later inquiries must repeatedly return. Solemn ex- 
altations of mood, experiences of prolonged tempta- 
tion, moments of mystic rapture, oceur, indeed, in his 
eareer; but when we consider what a part these emo- 
tional agitations have played in the history of relig- 
ion, one is profoundly impressed by the sanity, re- 
serve, composure and steadiness of the character of 
Jesus. His method is not that of ecstacy, vision, 
nervous agitation, issuing in neurological saintliness; 
it is educative, sane, consistent with wise service of 
the world, capble of being likened in an infinite va- 
riety of ways to the decisions and obligations which 
every honest man must meet. 


ns 
— 


Faith is the sense and the eall of the open horizon. 
—G. Lowes Dickinson, in his recent book. 


SS Ee oO 


5 The name for God used in this passage. It is the name 


from which the word Jehovah has been formed. 
6 Generally known as the J. document of the Pentateuch 
7From Francis G. Peabody’s “ Jesus Christ and the Chris- 
tion Character. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 
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CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE COAL 


SITUATION. 

The complex economic considerations that belong 
to the coal situation can only be reasonably dealt with 
by a patient and careful study of the conditions. The 
obvious features forced upon the public view afford 
no adequate basis for sound economic judgment, and 
it is outside the province of the LyTELLIGENCER to 
attempt a commercial or sociological discussion of 
these conditions. There are, however, certain factors 
in the situation which are so interwoven with the 
ethics of human society that expression concerning 
them falls within our field. 

The inalienable rights of men deemed by our fore- 
fathers self-evident, are invovled in the recurring 
struggles between miners and operators, and fre- 
quently both sides seem intent upon securing these 
rights for themselves without regard to the fact that 
other men may by them be defrauded of kindred in- 
alienable rights. We can easily reason every man’s 
ethical responsibility to a conclusion if we consider 
him a separate unit. He may work or be idle as he 
pleases. He may pay such wages and charge such 
price for his produce as his judgment dictates. He 
may do what he will with his own, be it labor or capi- 
tal. But practically men are not independent indi- 
vidual units. “ None of us liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself,” is true in the moral and spir- 
itual relations of life. It is more intensely true in 
the social and economic structure of society. A man 
may work or be idle at his pleasure so long as he does 
not disturb the well-being of other people by his 
choice; but man as a social factor is bound by a great 
body of unwritten law and a larger aggregation of 
unwritten obligation, to so regulate his work, his 
habits and his pleasures that he will fulfill his respon- 
sibility to the men around him. The owner of a mar- 
ketable commodity may use his own pleasure as to 
what he will do with it, so long as his decision does 
not infringe upon his obligation not to wantonly in- 
terfere with the life, liberty or pursuit of happiness 
of other men. 

Under the present regime of mining and market- 
ing coal the action of those concerned must always 
be considered not only from the standpoint of each 
man’s rights, but of his duty to his fellows. The life 
and prosperity of us all are so closely dependent upon 
the continued supply and wise distribution of a neces- 
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sary commodity, that neither party to the recurring 
controversies has a right to ignore our inalienable 
rights. We are, however, such interested factors in 
the situation that really disinterestd ethical judgment 
is difficult for us. Most of us want employers and em- 
ployed to patch up their difficulties somehow and go 
on with business, so that we will be comfortable. 
When this is attained most of us forget that there are 
very real questions of weal and justice unsettled, until 
a threatened interruption to industrial peace again 
reminds us of their existence. Then we generally 
develop opinions which lack the value of a basis of as- 
similated knowledge. 

Arbitration is a very attractive word to us. We 
hail any proposition embracing it as the thing de- 
sired. U ndoubtedly it is the final and only means of 
settling disputes of any kind; but to be effective, ar- 
bitration must deal with all fundamental factors of 
the situation it seeks to readjust. In the present coal 
crisis neither miners nor operators desire complete 
arbitration. Each desires to dictate just what propo- 
sitions arbitrators may pass upon, and reserves other 
matters of dispute for private agreement. Very natu- 
rally the two parties do not want to arbitrate the same 
questions, so that a real basis for permanent indus- 
trial peace is yet to be established. 

We are not on this account to turn aside from the 
arbitration idea as Utopian and impractical, but 
rather to work for the establishment of the radical 
principle of arbitration which settles difficulties from 
a just weighing of their causes. We easily feel that 
either the one side or the other has made the right 
proposition, because what we know of the matter 
generally predisposes toward a one-sided view. Many 
matters, such as wage scales and prices, the general 
public is incompetent to pass judgment upon. The 
right of men to organize either as capitalists or labor- 
ers is in America generally conceded. What such 
groups of men do after they are organized is our busi- 
ness. Oppression, injustice and disregard of good of 
employees are under the ban of public opinion every- 
where. Violence, intimidation and the coercion of 
the few by the many are counter to our standards of 
right and wrong. Strikes, as generally conducted, 
savor of barbarism; but we shall probably not see the 
end of them till we as a people come to a clearer and 
more just perception of the conditions which bring 
them forth, and get to work for the removal of fun- 
damental causes. We feel sure that the economic 
differences which perplex miners and operators would 
yield to the solvent of real Christianity. It is a part 
of the mission of religious bodies to try to make po- 
tent in the industrial and commercial world this all- 
powerful ageney in which we believe. How much 
effort are we making to discharge this mission faith- 
fully ? 


A decision just handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States will do away with one of 
the worst features of our non-uniform divorce laws. 
It says in effect that no court can grant a divorce un- 
less the offence for which the separation is granted 
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has been committed within the court’s jurisdiction, 
or unless the defendant has been personally served 
with notice of the proceedings while within the 
court’s jurisdiction. This decision will make it im- 
possible for a person living in another State to go to 
South Dakota or Oklahoma and secure a divorce 


after a short residence, for an offence claimed to have 
been committed thousands of miles away. 


The Chicago Branch Woman’s Outdoor League of 
the American Civic Association has done a good work 
for two years by distributing penny packages of 
flower and vegetable seeds to school children. Teach- 
ers in crowded districts declare that the influence of 
this practical nature study has done more to subdue 
their worst boys than has any other means yet at- 
tempted. 


The National Playground Association was organ- 
ized in Washington last week, its chief promoter 
being Dr. Luther Gulick, of New York city. Its ob- 
ject is to collect and distribute knowledge of and pro- 
mote interest in playgrounds throughout the country, 
as well as to seek to further the establishment of play- 
grounds and athletic fields in all communities, and 
direct play in connection with the schools. 

Because of the rapid growth of the Socialist move- 
ment in both Europe and America statesmen all over 
the world are devoting to it an increasing amount of 
study. The London correspondent of the New York 
Sun says that the sudden advent of that new force in 
Parliament has dumfounded the politicians of all par- 
ties. The Berlin correspondent of the same paper 
predicts that the twentieth century will see “a great 
republic on each side of the Rhine, with Alsace-Lor- 
raine peacefully divided between them.” The peace- 
ful solution at Algeciras of the dispute between 
France and Germany is attributed largely to the de- 
termined attitude against war taken by the Socialists, 
who exist in large numbers in both countries and are 
unwilling to fight each other. 


The conference at The Hague has been postponed 
until after the Pan-American Conference, which is 
to be held in Rio Janeiro in Seventh month. The 
program, which has not yet been formally given out, 
will contain the following topics: 

Reorganization on a broader seale of usefulness of 
the International Bureau of American Republics. 

Codification of international laws by a committee 
representing the various nations comprising the 
American Union. 

Principle of voluntary arbitration, with special 
reference to the coming Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 

Uniform regulations for the taking out of patents 
and trade marks, and international recognition of 
them. 

Uniform customs and port regulations. 

Uniform regulations for the taking out of copy- 
rights, and international recognition thereof. 
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Uniform sanitary and quarantine regulations. 
International recognition of professional diplomas. 
Pan-American railway project. 

Development of international intercourse, includ- 
ing the establishment under subsidy of steamship 
lines, founding of an international American bank 
and negotiation of reciprocity treaties. 

The Calvo doctrine. 


The sixth Universal Postal Congress will be held 
in Rome this month; the first one, held in Berne in 
1875, was the first world union of the nations. There 
will be one hundred delegates, two of whom will be 
from the United States. Efforts will be made to es- 
tablish universal two-cent postage, and to devise a 
universal postage stamp good in all countries. The 
latter would be a great accommodation to travelers, 
and it is believed that the former would soon more 
than double international correspondence. 


The good news comes from Japan that peace and 
arbitration work has been inaugurated there. The 
call for a council fo consider this matter was signed 
by forty-five of the best and most reliable men of 
Tokio, including two members of Parliament, two 
judges, three lawyers, and five college professors. 
About forty were present at the meeting of the coun- 
cil, and a number of others sent greetings. After an 
encouraging discussion a committee of ten was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and call another meet- 
ing. 


The total outlay of the United States for alcoholic 
liquors in 1905 is given as $1,325,439,000, being an 
increase of $47,711,884 over 1904. This is an ex- 
penditure of $15.95 for each person, or $0.32 more 
than last year. These figures are not very encour- 
aging to temperance workers, but the increase is no 
doubt owing largely to the increase in foreign immi- 
gration. During the same time the decrease in Great 
Britain and Ireland is $0.73 per capita, but the 
total per capita is still nearly $3.00 more than in this 
country. The lesson to be drawn is that we must 
continue our campaign of education and prevention 
with even more earnestness and wisdom than in the 
past. 


In the recent election in Russia every one of the 
160 Constitutional Democratic electors in St. Peters- 
burg was victorious, notwithstanding wholesale ar- 
rests and intimidation at the polls. It is too soon yet 
to say what the complexion of the Douma will be, as 
the peasants’ representatives are said to be little in- 
terested in anything but the land question. Since 
the election the word has come that on the demand of 
Premier Witte, Durnovo, Minister of the Interior, 
and Akimoff, Minister of Justice, will resign. The 
Emperor has retained Witte in order to obtain from 
foreign governments the loans that Russia must have. 
An English woman writing from Russia just after 
the suppression of the revolt in Moscow, said that 
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Durnovo and Trepoff did not wear masks, but that | 
Witte was an impostor, and excited the people to 
armed insurrection in order that there might be an 
excuse for repression and severity. 

Algernon 8. Crapsey, who has been for twenty- 
five vears rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Rochester, N. Y., is to tried for 
heresy. It is charged that he denies the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the miraculous conception, the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He has been advised to resign his rectorship, but it is 
the unanimous wish of the vestry of his church that 
he remain where he is. He claims that he also has 
the support of the more liberal clergy and layman. 
George Foster Peabody, the New York banker, sup- 
ports Dr. Crapsey in a letter published in the Church 
Standard, in which he says: 


be 


“The need and the demand of the hour are for 
truth—truth in thought! 
action! truth 


truth in speech! truth in 
at all hazards! We claim the chureh 
to be the witness of him who is the truth—the truth 
which the world Can we witness for any 
truth if our members or our ministers are to be pre- 
vented from speaking their honest thought of and 
from and for God ¢’ 


needs. 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, JR. 
[From a Local Paper.]} 


When the mortal frame succumbs to the weight 
of added years, or after long suffering and wasting 
disease, though the loss of the loved one may be hard 
to bear, yet the surviving mourners can become par- 
tially reconciled to it as in the course of nature. But 
it is far otherwise when the blow falls like lightning 
out of a clear sky, and, without a moment’s warning, 
strikes down a strong man in the prime of life, vigor 
and apparent health. Then it requires all the exer- 
cise of the deepest religious faith to see in that calam- 
ity the operation of divine goodness, or to think of it 
with Christian resignation. 

Joseph T. Moore, Jr., second son of Joseph T. and 
the late Anna Leggett Moore, was born at Flushing, 
Long Island, on May 2d, 1862. Five years later his 
parents moved to this county, making their home at | 
Norwood, a fine old brick mansion near Sandy 
Spring. There his early life was spent, his education | 
being received at neighborhood schools and at Swarth- | 
more College, Pa. 

In October, 1884, he married Estelle Tyson, 
daughter of the late Henry and Mary G. Tyson, and 
settled at Pen-y-Bryn, a large farm formerly owned 
by the late James H. Stone, adjoining Norwood. 
For over twenty-one years he lived there, the singu- 
larly harmonious union being blessed with six chil- 
dren, two of whom died in infancy. 

To tell of his achievements would almost be like 
writing a history of the neighborhood. He not only 
improved his own farm, but reclaimed many waste 
acres of it, transforming them into fertile and produc- 
tive land. He gradually took from his father’s shoul- 
ders the entire burden of managing the latter’s 


farms; having a decided turn for machinery he suc- 
cessfully operated saw mills, grist mill, and thresh- 
ing outfits, without in the slightest degree neglecting 
his manifold farm duties. He was prominent in start- 
ing the Enterprise Telephone Company in 1894. For 
the twelve years since then he was one of its most 
active and useful directors, during most of the time 
filling the responsible position of treasurer, and for 
some years past was both treasurer and secretary. 
He was a valued member of the Montgomery 
Farmers’ Club and other societies. In all these vari- 
ous places and positions he preserved a modest, un- 
assuming manner, as though he was entirely unaware 
of his great and growing importance to the commun- 
ity. He was the same courteous gentleman to all 
whom he met, without regard to their age, sex or sta- 
tion in life. He was ever ready to extend prompt and 
efficient help to a friend in need, whether it was to 
assist in raising a barn, or to send his team, or sit by 
a sick bed through the watches of the night. To 
crown all, he was at his very best in the family cir- 
cle; always deferential to his parents and elders, de- 
votedly attached to his brothers and sisters, invaria- 
bly loving and considerate to his wife and daughters, 
he left an example that few are able to follow. 

He led an absolutely temperate life, never having 
drunk a glass of liquor nor even using tobacco in any 
form. His health was excellent until a few weeks 
ago, when he had an attack of the grippe, which was 
no doubt responsible for his death, though he ap- 
peared to have about recovered. He went to bed as 
well as usual on the night of the 30th of March, but 
at two o’clock in the morning the pale messenger 
touched him, his heart ceased to beat and his life went 
out instantly, without pain or struggle. A sweet and 
blessed way to die for him, but oh! so terrible for 
those who were roused from tranquil sleep to realize 
that the one they loved so well had left this world for- 
ever. 

On Monday afternoon, April 2d, under a beautiful 
azure sky, with the voices of early spring in the air, 
the mortal remains of Joseph T. Moore, Jr., were laid 
to rest in a bower of evergreens and flowers, placed 
there by loving hands, in the graveyard at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, surrounded by hundreds of 
sincere mourners, including many colored persons, 
whose grief at the loss of their conscientious employer 
and friend was evident and genuine. It was one of 
the largest funerals ever held in this locality; he be- 
ing without an enemy and with a host of loving 
friends, whose fervent prayer it is that the stricken 
father and the widow and orphans may find comfort 
in the knowledge that their lost one is held in such 
universally precious memory; that they may find 
solace in the hope of a happy reunion hereafter. 


ALLAN FARQUHAR. 


“Tf vou don’t get your help out of philosophy,” 
said one clergyman to a brother minister, “ where do 


you find it?” The second paused for a moment, and 
then said modestly, “I think I get it out of life.”— 
Christian Register. 
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SUSAN W. LIPPINCOTT’S INTEREST IN 
SWARTHMORE. 

[At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College, held Fourth month 13th, 
1906, the following minute was adopted.—Rebecca C. Long- 
streth, secretary. ] 

In the passing onward of our valued co-laborer, 
Susan W. Lippincott, we are conscious that Swarth- 
more College has lost a deeply interested and loyal 
worker. From the time of her appointment on the 
Board of Managers, in 1879, she threw the force of 
her energetic nature into the work of its advance- 
ment. Deeply attached to her own religious Society, 
she was very anxious that its young members should 
be well educated in order to be able to present its 
principles to society at large as well as to uphold 
them intelligently. Yet, hers was no narrow vision; 
she valued the broadening influence of contact with 
the world, after the mind and the heart had been well 
trained under guarded care. She looked far ahead 
and saw that the college must grow continually if it 
is to rank with the best institutions, and she worked 
to that end, as is so characteristically shown by her 
generous legacy. 

We, her fellow workers, desire to record our ap- 
preciation of her noble service. May her influence 
increase our loyalty to the many-sided interests for 
which our college was founded and must continue to 
stand. 


SUCCESSOR TO SUSAN J. CUNNINGHAM AT 
SWARTHMORE. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College, Dr. John Anthony Miller, 
now Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in In- 
diana University, was elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in Swarthmore College. Dr. 
Miller succeeds Susan J. Cunningham, who tendered 
her resignation last fall, to take effect at the end of 
this college year. 

Dr. Miller is about forty-five years old. He is a 
scholar of national reputation in his field, and is one 
of the best teachers in the country. He is a man of 
force, enthusiasm and inspiration, and one who se- 
cures the confidence and co-operation of his students. 

Dr. Miller has laid a sound foundation for the 
teaching of mathematics and astronomy. He gradu- 
ated from Indiana University in 1890, and in 1893 
received the degree of Master of Arts in Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. He was a graduate student in 
Cornell University, and later entered the University 
of Chicago, from which institution he received his 
Doctor’s degree in 1899. In addition to his scholas- 
tic training at these well known institutions Profes- 
sor Miller is well prepared by experience to direct the 
work of the Department of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy at Swarthmore. He held the position of Instruc- 
tor of Mathematics at Indiana University in the year 
1890, and was Superintendent of Schools at Rock- 
ville, Indiana, in 1890-91. In the fall of 1891 he 
resumed University work as Instructor of Mathe- 


matics in Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and the * lege since its beginning in 1869. 


following year was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant professor. In 1894 Professor Miller was recalled 
to Indiana University as Acting Professor of Mathe- 
maties. In 1895 he was placed in charge of the 
newly-established Department of Mechanics and As- 
tronomy at Indiana, from which position he comes to 
Swarthmore. 

Dr. Miller is the author of a text book on trigo- 
nometry, and has published many mathematical and 
the following well-known 
publications : Proceedings of the Indiana Academy 
of Science, Popular Astronomy, Publications of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific, Astronomical 
Journal, Astronomische Nachrichten, The American 
Journal of Mathematics, Proceedings of the Indiana 
College Association, Astrophysical Journal and 
School Science and Mathematics. 

He is a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a fellow .of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, member of the American Math- 
ematical Society, and member of the Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Society of America. During the 
summer of 1905 he was in charge of an expedition to 
Spain to observe the total solar eclipse that took place 
Eighth month 30th. This was perhaps the most im- 
portant eclipse that has oceurred in a quarter of a 
century, or that will occur in another quarter of a 
century, because the duration path of totality lay in 
accessible places, and because the duration of totality 
was longer than usual. The successful results of this 
cxpedition have been published in a recent number of 


astronomical articles in 


the Astronomical Journal. 

Susan J. Cunningham, the retiring head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, has been associated with 
Swarthmore College since its doors were opened to 
students in 1869. She has given her time and en- 
ergy unsparingly to the work of the institution. Her 
work in the class room has been thorough and vigor- 
ous. She is a woman of strong personality and firm 
convictions. By diligent labor and scholarly attain- 
ment she has contributed greatly to the high stand- 
ing of Swarthmore among the educational institutions 
of the country. 

Among the numerous successful graduates of the 
college the Department of Engineering has sent many 
who are standing in the front rank of prominent en- 
gineers. These men attribute much of their success 
to the mental discipline and practical proficiency at- 
tained under Professor Cunningham’s instruction. 
She believes firmly in the doctrine that hard work 


produces men and women of the highest efticiency, 
and for thirty-seven years has imparted this teaching 
by both practice and precept to the young men and 
women who have come under her influence. 

In accepting the resignation of Susan J. Cunning- 
ham, to take effect at the end of this college vear, the 


Board of the following 
minute: 

“Tn the resignation of Susan J. Cunningham, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematies and Astronomy, to take effect 
at the end of this college year, Swarthmore College 
will lose the services of one who has been with the col- 


At the end of this 


Managers has adopted 
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year she will have given thirty-seven years of active 
work. She combines in a remarkable degree the 
qualities of energy, decision of character, large learn- 
ing, and a love for the college which is rarely equaled. 
These qualities, in connection with her commanding 
personality, have made her much respected and ad- 
mired by a large circle of alumni and friends of the 
college. May she in her retirement, find that satis- 
faction and enjoyment which shall be the reward of 
a life of devoted service.” 


THE “ MILTONIAN THEOLOGY.” 


I wish to join in the sentiments of “ A Friend,” 
expressed in your issue of Third month 24th, about 
the revival of Miltonian theology. I do not like to 
be treated as a baby by being taught impractical the- 
ories of religion. Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost” is a 
poem. The joke on the conservatives is that they 
have taken it as history. “ 


Paradise Regained ” is 
more spiritual. 


How many Friends will be willing to 
accept the all-inclusive message of the last poem? Its 
Christology is excellent. Let us lay aside the dis- 
credited beliefs of the dark ages, and accept the great 
pulsing truths of the twentieth century. 


Richmond, Ind. J. W. Catpwe.i 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The following list of books for children under 
seven years of age, published in a recent issue of 
Unity (Chicago), was compiled by an able literary 
woman. The books were read aloud by her to her 
little niece, who received them with much enjoy- 
ment: “ Old Greek Stories ’’; “ Stories of Siegfried,” 
by James Baldwin; “ The Greek Heroes,” by Charles 
Kingsley; “Old Norse Stories,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; “ Stories from Old Germany ”; “ Legends of 
Norseland,” by Marie Pratt; “Great Americans for 
Little Americans,” by Edward Eggleston; “ The 
Book of Golden Deeds,” by Dinah Muloch Craik; 
“ Saga of King Olaf,” by H. W. Longfellow; “ Stories 
Mother Nature Told”; “Ten Little Boys on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now,” by Jane Andrews; 
“Queer Pets at Mercy’s,” by Olive Thorne Miller; 
* Ting-a-ling Tales ”; “‘ Beeman of Orme,” by Frank 
Stockton; “French Country Family,” by Mme. 
Quizot (translated by Dinah Muloch Craik). 


A secular paper recently named Professor 
Schmidt’s “The Prophet of Nazareth,” Professor 
Clarke’s “‘ The Use of the Scriptures in Theology,” 
Dr. Crapsey’s “ Religion and Politics,” and Profes- 
sor Foster’s “ The Finality of the Christian Relig- 
ion,” as the four books about which the interest of 
churchmen and of worldlings interested in theology 


is likely to center for some time to come.—Literary 
Digest. 


The Church of Christ is not a school of philoso- 
phy, it is a reservoir of life.—Outlook. 
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BIRDS IN SPRING. 


Listen! What a sudden rustle 
Fills the air! 

All the birds are in a bustle 
Everywhere. 


Such a ceaseless croon and twitter 
Overhead! 

Such a flash of wings that glitter 
Wide outspread! 


Far away I hear a drumming— 
Tap, tap, tap! 

Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap? 


What does all this haste and hurry 
Mean, I pray— 

All this out-door flush and flurry 
Seen to-day? 


This presaging stir and humming, 
Thrill and call? 

Mean? It means that spring is coming, 
That is all! 


—Exrchange. 


BIRTHS. 


HAVILAND.—At Purehase, N. Y., Third month 5th, 1906, 


to C. Herbert and Esther Carpenter Pierce Haviland, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Grace. 


THOMAS.—Fourth month 12th, 1906, at “ Kirkside,” Silver 
Spring, Md., to Edward Clifton and Elizabeth O. M. Thomas, a 
son, who is named Edward Clifton Thomas, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


FRY—GASKILL.—At the home of the bride, “ Hillcrest,” 
Swarthmore, Pa., under the care of Swarthmore Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, at 4 p.m., 
1906, Lucretia Mott, daughter of Susanna M. and the late 
James Gaskill, and Horace Pugh Fry, of Philadelphia. 


WORTH—ROBERTS.—On Fourth month 14th, 1906, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Mary E. Roberts, “Allerton,” Ches- 
ter County, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Josephine Roberts to 
Moses Bailey Worth, of West Bradford. 


DEATHS. 


BACON.—At his late residence, 501 Lincoln Drive, German- 
town, Third month 28th, 1906, Amos W. Bacon, in his 63d year. 
A birthright member of Green Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


ONDERDONK.—In Spring Valley, N. Y., on Third month 
22d, 1906, after a long period of feebleness, John W. Onder- 
donk, in the 89th year of his age. He was for many years a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting, and during the later 
years of his usefulness attended all the meetings within his 
own yearly meeting, as well as many others. Interment in 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALLOWELL.—James Bird Hallowell, son of the late James 
S. and Margaret Stabler Hallowell, and a member of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting, Md., died suddenly, Third month 
24th, 1906, of paralysis of the heart, at the Garfield Hospital 
in Washington City. His death was a great shock to his 
family and friends, as it was supposed he was on the way toa 
speedy recovery from an attack of pneumonia. . 

He was a man of strict integrity and with a high sense of 
honor. Possessed of an unusual memory, and of an analyti- 
cal mind, he was an entertaining and instructive conversation- 
alist, and was always a welcome guest in the homes of his 
friends. Could he have chosen the manner of his death, it 
would have been as it was. He would have said: 
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“ Life, steal away, 
Choose thine own time, 
Give little warning; 
Say not good night; 
But in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.” 


WEBB.—On Second month 16th, 1906, of pneumonia, 
L. Pownall Webb, in his 37th year; a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
From this dear Friend’s early departure we are reminded of the 
sad reality that death awaits every period of human life, and 
with a hasty summons taketh from the world the youth as 
well as the aged. Pownall Webb was a young man, upright 
and true. He was highly esteemed. His opinions upon all 
matters concerning the conduct of life and affairs were very de- 
cided and clear; nor did he lack confidence to put them into 
action. Although decided in his views, he was ever ready to 
yield to the judgment of others when prudence and sound rea- 
son commended different conclusions from those he had him- 
self reached. He cherished a tender regard for the feelings 
and convictions of others which endeared him to all. He was 
deeply interested in public affairs, and the community has lost 
a true friend and worthy neighbor. 

His was a nature warm-hearted and genial, and he natur- 
ally loved life and merriment. He was ever a kind and de- 
voted husband, a loving father, a brother tender and true. In 
the removal of this beautiful life a void is felt and a loneliness 
inexpressible, but we are comforted with the thought that his 
loving spirit will leave its influence. When Pownall Webb’s 
character is seen in the pure brightness of heavenly light we 
feel how near we have been to all that is good, to all that is 
worthy of human life. And as he lived beloved, so he died 
lamented by all his friends and relatives. 

While we mourn the loss of one so justly dear, we have the 
comforting assurance that all is well, all is peace, and that his 
spirit has received the joyful welcome, “Enter into the man- 
sion of bliss in the presence of thy Lord.” 

Rosetpa K. Coup. 


WILLIS.—At her home in Philadelphia, on Third-day morn- 
ing, Fourth month 3d, 1906, May A., wife of Charles P. Willis, 
at the age of 73 years. She was a member of the Fifteenth 
and Race Street Meeting, and was a daughter of the late Annie 
S. Clothier, who was a prominent minister in the Society of 
Friends. She was stricken with apoplexy on Second-day 
morning at 10.30 o’clock, and remained in an unconscious con- 
dition until her death, which occurred at 1.30 Third-day morn- 
ing. She is survived by her husband and two daughters, May 
W. Reese, of Philadelphia, and Emilie W. Kirk, of Oxford, Pa. 
The funeral was held from her late residence, 3221 Hamilton 
Street, on Fifth-day, the 5th inst., at 2 o’clock. The inter- 
ment, at Fairhill, was private. 


WOOLMAN.—Suddenly, at his home, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Third month 4th, 1906, Isaac L., son of the late Dr. and Phebe 
Woolman, in his 69th year. He was an elder of Chesterfield 
Preparative Meeting, and is very much missed in our small 
gatherings. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Edward Coale and his wife, who have been spending the 
winter at Long Beach, Cal., expect to start on the 21st for their 
Illinois home. 


Makefield Meeting will be attended First-day, the 29th, by 
Joel Borton, who will also address a temperance meeting in 
the same meeting house in the afternoon at 2.30. 


A “mum reception” and entertainment given by the Dili- 
gent Circle of King’s Daughters will be held at the Young 
Friends’ Association Auditorium, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day 
evening, Fifth month 4th, at 8 p.m., to which a general invi- 
tation is extended. 


The pupils of Friends’ Seminary, New York City, hold their 
annual entertainment on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, 
1906, at 3 p.m., in the gymnasium, Rutherfurd Place, between 
East Fifteenth and East Sixteenth Streets, New York. There 
will be songs, recitations, drills, exhibition of hand work. 


The English Sociological Society has recently conferred 
honorary membership in that organization upon Edwin D. 
Starbuck, of the Earlham Department of Education. Only 
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three other Americans have been elected to this Society, viz.: 
Prof. James, of Harvard; Prof. Ross, of the University of 
Nebraska, and Prof. Giddings, of Columbia. ’ 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held in the meeting 
house, Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 28th, at 10.30 a.m. In the afternoon at 2.45 a con- 
ference under the care of the yearly meeting’s First-day School 
Association will be addressed by Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., asso- 
ciate professor of Biblical Philology in Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Western First-day School Union will meet at West Grove 
(Chester County), Pa., sessions at 10 a.m. and 1.30 p-m. There 
will be an illustrated lesson by Anna Hicks. John L. Carver 
will speak on “The Scope of a Superintendent’s Work,” es- 
pecially with reference to the correlation of studies and the 
psychology of religious development. Joseph S. Walton will 
speak on “ The First-day School as a Preparation for the Ap- 
preciation of a Friends’ Meeting.” 


A letter has been received from Monsieur Charles Mourey, 
Chief of Commercial Science in the office of the French Min- 
istry for the Colonies, and editor of the Annuel Coloniale, re- 
questing the permission to translate into the French language 
the book recently written by Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, upon “ The 
Organization of Ocean Commerce.” Mr. Mourey states that 
he is constantly occupied with matters pertaining to the 
mercantile marine and transportation, and he thinks that Dr. 
Smith’s book would be of interest to the people of his country. 


The lecture on “ Miracles,” by Prof. Jesse Holmes, at West- 
field Meeting, near Riverton, N. J., was largely attended, and 
much satisfaction was expressed by those present. The idea 
of this course of First-day afternoon lectures is rather a new 
one with Friends, but it seems especially adapted to rural 
neighborhoods, where all cannot attend courses of lectures in 
large cities or colleges, to bring out the best talent to the 
country side. Next First-day, the 22d inst., at 3 p.m., the 
topie will be “ The Home Life of Jesus.” All interested are 
most cordially invited to be present, children especially. 

The fourth annual interscholastie oratorical contest for the 
Phi Kappa Psi cups will be held in Parrish Hall, Swarthmore, 
on Fifth month 5th. The prizes, two silver cups, are offered 
by the alumni of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity to be competed 
for during the period of seven years. Each year three places 
are awarded on points. At the end of seven years the school 
having the greatest number of points to its credit will become 
the permanent holder of the first prize, and the school with the 
next highest number the second prize. From the orations sub- 
mitted a committee of judges from the faculty will select ten 
to speak in the contest. The orations must be original and 
not exceed eight minutes in delivery. 


When the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings [of the Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held at Arch Street] was considering 
its duty in regard to preparing an essay for publication on 
the subject of “The Sacredness of Human Life,” which it 
afterwards issued, with evident effect in some places—there 
arose an allied concern for laying before the people considera- 
tions on the subject of “ The Ground of True Prosperity, In- 
dividual and National.” Way not opening then for the 
carrying out of this second concern, it nevertheless was revived 
in the meeting held in Twelfth month last, and a committee 
which was named produced a short treatise on that subject, 
which was adopted in the meeting held on Third month 16th. 
Its contents will appear in the reading of the Minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings before our approaching yearly meet- 
ing; and its wide distribution is arranged for—The Friend 
(Philadelphia). 

Emily W. Wilbur, superintendent of Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, Philadelphia, asks that Friends having umbrellas to 
mend have it done by Augusta Rheil, 1232 Palethorp Street. 
This friend and neighbor of the Guild does good work, and ap- 
preciates the custom of Friends. She will call for and deliver 
work if notified, or it may be left at the Guild for her. Emily 
Wilbur would also remind Friends of the Mothers’ Meetings 
held every Sixth-day afternoon at the Guild, at 2  o’clock. 
Some one is needed every meeting to entertain the friends who 
gather on these occasions. Lectures, readings, recitations, 
music, ete., are what is wanted. They are especially fond of 
travel talks, whether illustrated or not; and are also fond of 
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singing. If there are any Friends who feel drawn to this ser- 
vice, the invitation is extended to them. Discarded magazines 
and clothing can always be put to good use at the Guild. All 
Friends are invited to look into the needs of this neighborhood 
work, and see what each can do to help it along. 








MEETINGS AT LINCOLN, NEB. 

Among those from a distance who thus far are expected in 
attendance at Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting at Lincoln, Neb., 
Fourth month 28th to 30th, are Griffith Coale, of West Lib 
erty, la., and S. Elizabeth Stover, principal of Friends’ School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The attention of isolated Friends who are at all within reach 
is called to this opportunity of meeting with Friends and hav- 
ing a reunion. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


The Executive Committee of the Association of Friends’ 
Schools announces the following program for the Educational 
Conference to be held at Swarthmore College on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 28th: 

Morning session at 10.30. Discussion on “ Professional 
Training of Friends as Teachers for Friends’ and Other 
Schools.” Opening address by Edward B. Rawson, principal 
of Friends’ Seminary, New York City. Discussion by Susan 
W. Janney, of Philadelphia; Edward Clarkson Wilson, prin- 
cipal of Friends’ School, Baltimore; Dr. Mary Nicholls Cox, 
principal Friends’ School, Washington, D. C.; A. Davis 
Jackson, principal of Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Emma J. Broomell, principal West Philadelphia 
Friends’ School; Herschel A. Norris, principal of Wilmington 
Friends’ School; Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of George 
School; Louis B. Ambler, principal of Abington Friends’ Board- 
ing School; John G. Embree, principal of Moorestown Friends’ 
School; J. Eugene Baker, principal of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia. 

Lunch will be served at 1.30. 

At the afternoon session the address will be by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of the Northwestern University, Cleve- 
land, O. 








CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The half-yearly General Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
including in its membership associations of all the yearly meet- 
ings, will be held as usual at the time of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in Race Street Meeting House, on Second-day even- 
ing, at 8 o’clock. The subject will be “ Relation of the Races 
in the Northern States.” The principal speaker will be Prof. 
Kelly Miller, of Howard University, Washington, D. C., Sev- 
eral Friends will join in the discussion briefly. Henry W. Wil- 
bur will make the closing Further announcement 
will be made. 


address. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The twenty-third National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections will be held in Philadelphia this year, Fifth month 9th 
to 16th. The meetings will be held in Horticultural Hall, and 
this will also be conference headquarters. The opening meet- 
ing will be held in the Academy of Music, near by. All cor- 
respondence, and all inquiries about hotel and boarding house 
ete., should be addressed to L. Stauffer Oliver, secretary 
local committee, 1007 Bailey Building, Philadelphia, who will 
furnish a list of hotels and boarding houses on application. 
Reservations may be made by addressing the managers of the 
several hotels, or through the loeal s« cretary. 


CHARITIES 


rates, 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PEACE SOCIETY. 
The seventy-eighth annual business meeting of the American 

Peace Society will be held in the Society’s room, 31 Beacon 


AMERICAN 


Street, Boston, on Friday, May 18th, at two o’clock p.m. Will 
all members kindly make a note of the date? 
The annual dinner for the members and their friends will 
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be given in the evening 


of the same day at half-past six 
o'clock at the rooms of 


the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. Tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at an early date. The speakers of the 
evening will be Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress 
from Missouri and president of the Interparliamentary Group 
in Congress, and Prof. Bliss Perry, editor of the Ailantic 
Vonthly and newly-elected professor of literature in Harvard 
University.—Adrocate of Peace. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


On Second-day, the 9th, the 
spring vacation. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientifie Society 
was held on Third-day evening. The program for the evening 
was in charge of the department of chemistry, the principal 
speaker being Prot. Steele, of this department, who read a 
paper on the adulteration of milk and methods of testing for 
this. 

On Fifth-day afternoon the lacrosse team defeated the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in a practice game on Franklin Field 
by the score of 5 to 1. 

On Sixth-day evening the regular meetings of the Delphic, 
Eunomian and Somerville Literary Societies were held. On 


NOTES. 


students returned from the 


Seventh-day the 34th annual Somerville reunion was _ held. 
At the morning meeting held in Somerville Hall it was an- 


nounced that the Lucretia Mott Fellowship for a member of 
the graduating class was awarded to Bertha Pierce, of Coates- 
ville, Pa. It was also announced that the balance of the $2,000 
to be raised for the young ladies’ athletic field had been sub- 
scribed to by the alumni, and was presented as a tribute ‘to the 
three honorary members of the society who will sever con- 
nection with the college in June—Dean Bond, Miss Howell and 
Prof. Cunningham. The field will be called “ The Cunningham 
Athletic Field.” In the afternoon a play was given in Parrish 
Hall by some of the active members of Somerville, called “ The 
Land of the Heart’s Desire.” The girls’ glee club also rendered 
several selections. 

At meeting on First-day Miss Dadmun read an interesting 
paper, it being a plea for silence, such as that obtained at 
Friends’ meeting. 

On First-day evening the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held. 

The executors of the estate of the late Susan Lippincott 
have informed the Board of Managers that her bequest to the 
college will amount to somewhat more than $30,000. 
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New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—New York Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met Fourth month 8th, 1906. A paper entitled, “The 
Development of Music from Beethoven to Brahms,” in the 
course on the “ Nineteenth Century Awakening,” was read by 
Anna Carpenter. Reference was made to the turbulent period 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when so many changes 
were taking place in government, science and art. In music 
Beethoven then stood pre-eminent. Following him were Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Wagner and Brahms, names which make the 
nineteenth century famous from beginning to end. Beethoven 
revealed to the nineteenth century every kind of mood worthy 
to be portrayed. Schubert, the greatest of song writers, by 
his poetic compositions greatly influenced the romantie move- 
ment. Schumann, the leader of the romantic school. was a 
follower of Jean Paul Richter, whose philosophy made a great 
impression upon Schumann’s work. Schumann first discovered 
to the world the genius of Brahms. Intellectual and scholar- 
ly, Brahms was the direct successor of Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, a combination of the classic and the romantic. Wag- 
ner, who never learned to play the piano well, for whom in 
his school and college days music had less interest than Greek, 
Latin, mythology and ancient history, became a man who 
stands alone in his creative genius, a poet as well as a musi- 
cian, a composer whose works must be judged from the stand- 
point of the dramatist as well as of the musician. “ Years 
ago, even as late as 1872, Friends did not tolerate stage plays 
or music. The great uplifting power of good music, although 
out of place in our quiet meditative service, was formerly not 


even recognized as a factor in the daily life. So it has always 


seemed that music of all the arts was the one farthest away 
of Friends. 


from the interest 


But recently we have caught 
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up with the progress of the world, and although music does not 
have a place in our meetings for worship, it is because it is 
not yet needed. Perhaps some future generation will discover 
the combination for a Friends’ meeting with a good organ 
well played.” The discussion followed, as usual. 

Walter Haviland spoke of the possible mistake of Friends in 
not making use of music. Ecclesiastical music has not made 
progress in this century as has symphonic music. A stranger 
spoke of the need of country churches for simple music, with 
opportunity for the congregation to sing. May Haviland said 
that there might be a tendency to humanize music. Possibly 
congregational singing, the singing of uncultured people, is the 
beginning of the music that is to be. Art has not done its full 
duty until it is yoked with labor, given to those who are at 
work in factories. 

Charles Carpenter said that Beethoven had searched the 
depths of the human soul, his music could not be surpassed. 
Church music is beautiful when given by organ and choir, but 
congregational singing, from a musician’s standpoint, is dis- 
tressing. Several spoke about music as a factor in the home. 
One Friend suggested that the Friendly doctrine of the Inner 
Light need not be limited to matters of ethics and conduct, 
but might be considered as a faculty of the human spirit, 
creative of music, sculpture, painting, of all the arts and 
sciences which help to make life worth living. H. M. H. 


——_—~ 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—On the evening of Fourth month 7th, 
1906, the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Wm. 
L. Biddle. The meeting was opened by Vice-President Morgan 
Boune, reading the 24th Psalm. At roll-call twenty-seven 
members responded, some with sentiments from the poet of the 
evening, William Cullen Bryant. 

Hannah Black, Mary Harvey and Howard Rogers were ap- 
pointed on the new Entertainment Committee, the old com- 
mittee’s time having expired. A brief report was given by one 
of the Executive Committee of the General Conference of the 
Young Friends’ Association. 

The Executive Committee presented the following report: 
Poet, Thomas Moore; discipline, Thomas Bunting; biography, 
Cyrus Moore; recitations, Mabelle Taylor, Dorothy Deacon; 
readings, Abbie Taylor, Mary R. Moore. 

Anna Bunting opened the literary exercises by reading from 
the Discipline on “ Conduct and Conversation.” Martha Gibbs, 
being absent, Mary R. Moore gave an interesting sketch of the 
poet’s life. “The African Chief ” was read by Elsie T. Biddle. 
Mabelle Harvey read a poem entitled, “God’s First Temples.” 
After the usual silence, the meeting then closed. 


S. ANNA BIDDLE, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.- 


The regular meeting of the Mickleton 
Young Friends’ Association, held in the meeting house on the 
evening of Fourth month 7th, was opened after a short period 
of silence by the reading of the 4th chapter of Philippians by 


the president. Alice Brown read a selection from J. R. Miller’s 
“Glimpses Through Life’s Windows.” These selections, one of 
which it is our custom to have read at each meeting, have 
always a helpful lesson. Edwin Mankin read from the life 
of Isaac T. Hopper on the subject of his labors against slavery. 
The committee appointed at our last meeting, to which was 
referred the subject of smoking in Wharton Hall at Swarth- 
more, presented the following minute, which the Association, 
after discussion of the subject, directed should be placed on 
the minutes: 

“The increasing use of tobacco has been cause for much 
serious concern, knowing its evil effects and its use being so at 
variance with the cherished principles of our Society, we deep- 
ly deplore the fact that the faculty of Swarthmore College are 
willing to sanction the tobacco habit on any portion of the 
college premises.” 

Alice Brown recited “ Paradise and the Peri.” Hannah A. 
Heritage read an interesting collection of current events. After 
remarks by J. Wilmer Pancoast and others, the Association 
adjourned, H. P., Secretary. 

New Garpen, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
with Taylor and Eva S. Richards, First-day, Fourth month 
Ist. Owing to bad roads, it was fully three o’clock when the 
president called the meeting to order and read several verses 
from Ecclesiastes, after which “Live It Out,” was sung. The 
minutes having been read and approved, the president an- 
nounced the presence of Ellis Bacon, of Philadelphia, who, in 
a brief address, gave encouragement to all, and spoke of the 
Friends’ Association in Philadelphia. As an illustration, he 
told of the “ Fallen Trees in Yellowstone Park,” and drew the 
lesson from the vital main root which must be strong even in 
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an organization of any kind. He spoke of the Parable of the 
Talents, and urged all to remember the one who not using his 
one had it taken away. In closing he expressed a deep desire 
that the Friends’ meeting may be made a strengthening influ- 
ence in the neighborhood. 

A letter from the secretary of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, inviting our Association to join with 
them, was read, but it was thought best to wait, since our 
own organization was only a few months old, and had not 
adopted its constitution. 

Owing to sickness, Ada D. Shortlidge sent her original paper 
on “First-day School Libraries,” which was read and appre- 
ciated. Mary L. Harper, also detained by sickness, contributed 
the historical sketch, “ Life of Sarah Hunt,” which was full 
and interesting. 

I. Frank Chandler read a carefully-written paper on the Dis- 
cipline. The Discipline is not a creed, but merely a set of rules 
and regulations, by which meetings are held, business trans- 
acted, etc. He discussed the subject of “ Birthright Member- 
ship” in an earnest manner, which brought forth quite an in- 
teresting discussion afterwards, several visitors participating. 
Sara A. Schrader recited “The Song of the Sparrow,” and 
Anna Cooper read “ The Winner of the Race.” 

John C. Parrish, in answer to the question, “ Does coming 
late to meeting detract from the influence of the meeting ?” 
said, in his opinion, it did tend to lessen the solemnity of the 
meeting. Friends are not sufficiently careful to observe the 
hour, and there was need for individual work along this line. 

Ethel P. Jefferis gave many interesting items under the head 
of current topics, and nearly all responded to roll-call, with 
appropriate sentiments from Longfellow. After singing, 
“ Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” and an impressive silence, the 
meeting closed to meet Fifth month 6th, with Sarah J. Shrader, 
at 2.30 p.m. All interested are Sentiments from 
Proverbs. 


welcome. 


Eva S. RicHarps, Secretary. 


TO HENRY JONES. 


[One of the letters recently received by Henry Jones, of 
1304 Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, on his ninetieth birth- 
day. |] 


We greet thee on thy natal day, 
Full fourscore years and ten; 

And Father Time, in his own way, 
Hath made thee young again. 


Thou art not old when heart is young; 
Thy years are full of peace. 

The good deeds done need not be sung; 
Let not our silence cease. 


The many years have come and fled. 
Full many joys were thine; 

The clouds that darken’d o’er thy head, 
Dispelled by Love divine. 


The devious ways which thou hast trod, 
The paths seemed dark and drear, 

But thou hast heard the voice of God, 
And everything was clear. 


No lonesome pilgrim do we greet 
On this Red Letter Day. 

Faith, Hope and Charity were sweet 
Companions on thy way. 


To-day, the friends around thee stand, 
And share with thee thy joy. 

May blessings from the Father’s hand, 
Be thine without alloy. 


Congratulations, deep, sincere, 
Thy friends have penned to-day. 
Do voices fall upon thine ear, 
And canst thou hear them say 


When greetings and farewells are done, 
Life’s journeys all are o’er, 

May we behold the shining Sun 

On yon eternal shore? 


Wayne, Pa. F. W. ScHWARTZ. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 1l a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 1] a.m. 


Brooklyn.— 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


4th mo. ‘2lst (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Darby, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., at 10 a.m. and 1.45 
pm. Henry W. Wilbur will, in the 
morning, open a discussion on “ Develop- 
ment of Friends as Leaders.” Subject 
for discussion in afternoon, “The im- 
perative need of teaching more impres- 
sively the practical application of our 
Christian principles in the pursuance of 
our business.” 


4th mo. 2Ist (7th-day).—Abington 
First-day School Union, at Norristown 
Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Subject 
day school methods increase our spirit- 
ual growth ?” 


4th mo. 2lst (7th-day ).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Moorestown, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Dr. Joseph S. Walton 
will speak. 


4th mo. 2Ist (7th-day)—In New 
York, lacrosse between Swarthmore Col- 
lege and Crescent Athletic Club. 


4th mo. 22d  (lst-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of Hopewell, Va.,:at 
3 p.m. 


4th -mo. 
Friends’ 


22d 


Association, 


(1st-day ).—Young 
New 


for discussion, “Do our First- | 











York and! 


Brooklyn, at Schermerhorn Street Meet- 
ing House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. “The 
Nineteenth Century Awakening—Evolu- 
tion.” Discussion opened by George 
Howard Parker, of Harvard University 
School of Biology. 


4th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Friends’ As- 
sociation, London Grove, Chester County, 
Pa. “Elias Hicks—Life and Doctrines,” 
by Francis W. Hicks. “Is There Any 
Atoning Power in Sacrifice,” by Robert 
Pyle. 


4th mo. 22d (1st-day).—Conference on 
literature, addressed by Dean Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, at Lans- 
downe, in the meeting house, at 2.30 
p-m., under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Postponed from the 15th to this date. 


4th mo. 22d (l1st-day).—Schuylkill 
Meeting (near. Phenixville, Montgomery 
County, Pa.), attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, at 10.30 
a.m. 


4th mo. 22d (lst-day).—After meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 11.45 am. “The Settlement 
Movement.” Discussion introduced by 
Ellwood Heacock, for many years super- 
intendent of the First-day School of 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, Philadel- 
phia. 


4th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference, at 
9.45 am. “How a Friends’ Meeting 
Cares for Its Poor. Effect on Applica- 
tion for Membership and on a Meeting’s 
Reception of Such Application. Treat- 
ment of Offenders.” 


4th mo, 22d (lst-day).—The Philan- 
thropic Committee of Abington Union 
and Norristown Friends’ Association will 
hold a joint meeting in Norristown Meet- 
ing House, at 3 p.m. Joseph: S. Walton 
will speak on “ Good Literature.” 


4th mo, 22d (1st-day).—At Riverton, 
N. J., Westfield Meeting House, Jesse H. 
Holmes will give the third of his ad- 
dresses on “Jesus, the Messiah,” his 
subject being “ The Home Life of Jesus.” 
4th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 Bank Street. 
at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 23d (2d-day).—Fairhill 
Friends’ Association, at the 
house, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Street, Philadelphia, at 8 p.m. 


4th mo. 23d (2d-day).—Lacrosse at 
Whittierfield, Swarthmore College, be- 
tween Cornell University and Swarth- 
more, at 4.15 p.m. 


4th mo. 24th (3d-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Chester County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 25th (4th-day).—The First- 


day School Organization of Philadelphia | 


Quarterly Meeting will hold its spring 


meeting in Race Street Meeting House, 


> 


at 8 p.m. 


4th mo. 26th 
terly Meeting, 


(5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
at Sadsbury Meeting 
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House (in Christiana, Pa.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Lacrosse at 
Whittierfield, Swarthmore College, be- 
tween Stevens Institute and Swarthmore 
College, at 3.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—The spring 
meeting of Bucks Union will be held in 
Doylestown Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. 
and 1.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union, at West Grove, 
Chester County, Pa., morning and after- 
noon session. Illustrated lesson, Anna 
Hicks. “The Scope of a _ First-day 
School Superintendent’s Work,” by Dr. 
John L. Carver. “The First-day School 
as a Preparation for Friends’ Meeting,” 
by Joseph S. Walton. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Conferénce 
of Friends’ Schools (New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore Yearly Meetings), at 
Swarthmore College. Morning session, 
10.30 a.m. General discussion on “ Pro- 
fessional Training of Friends as Teach- 
ers for Friends’ and Other Schools,” 
opened by Edward B. Rawson, of New 
York. Afternoon, address by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo, 28th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Scipio (four miles from 


(Continued on page iii.) 


Does your bak- 
ing powder con- 
tain alum? Look 


, upon the label. 
Use only a powder 


whose labelshows 


it to be made with 


cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 


baking powder that can 
be had. 





